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"Merrie England "would seem 
to have been no misnomer in 
the days of Good Queen Bess. 
Then all the world was young. 
New fields of enterprise and ad- 
venture opening out before eager 
eyes, the noise of great deeds in 
the air, new thoughts stirring in 
the brain, a new fresh life thrill- 
ing everywhere — England was 
awake after the slumbers of the 
Middle Ages ; what wonder that 
in those days of lusty joyous life 
the air was filled with song? 

" Spring, the sweet Spring " 
sang Nash, and this is the key- 
note. Spring, youth, and love, 
all turned to melody, free, care- 
less, and unstudied as the song 
of the birds, and as sweet. Our 
songsters are now but few and 
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■■ttey come singly, but then— why, I 
a bird was in every bush and the 
woods were filled with song^. Not 
only are the works of the great 
dramatists mines rich with hidden 
treasures, the song-books of the 
day are tilled with lyrics matchless 
for their easy grace and beauty, 
many of them the work of un- 
known hands. The courtier, the 
statesman, the soldier, each was a 
lover and therefore a poet ; to sing 
seemed the natural way of living. 

Amidst such profusion the 
difficulty in making a small selec- 
tion is to know what to exclude. 
Many favourites will inevitably be 
missed, some names will be found 
unrepresented, but this much is 
sure, nothing is included which 
is not worthy of its place. Every 
poem isa masterpiece in miniature. 

Let them go then, a casket of 
jewels each sparkling with its 
own lustre, a garland of roses 
fresh and fragrant as if plucked 
with the cool dew still glistening j 
on their petals. 

Stewart Dick. 
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A GREETING 

DACK clouds away, and wel- 
come day, 
With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks 
aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow 1 
Wings from the wind to please 

her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow, 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale 
sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow ; 
Togive my Love good-morrow 
Notes from tbem both I'll 
borrow. 
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Wake from thy nest, Robin-red- 
breast, 
Sing:, birds, in every furrow ; 
And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give myfair Love good-morrowl 
Blackbird and thrush in every 
bush. 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow I 
You pretty elves, amongst your- 
I selves 

I SingmyfairLove good-morrow; 

^ To give my Love good-morrow 

^^H Sing, birds, in every furrow I 

^^^H TboouB Heywood. 

^^ A MADRIGAL 

Brown is my Love, but graceful, 
And each renowned whiteness 
Matched with her lovely brown I 

loseth its brightness ; 
Fair is my Love, but scornful, 
Yet have I seen despised 
Dainty white lilies, and sad \ 
'rs well prized. 

Anonymous 



SPRING 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the 

year's pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then 

maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty 

birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta- 

woo! 

The palm and may make country 
houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shep- 
herds pipe all day. 

And we hear aye birds tune this 
merry lay, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta- 
wool 

The fields breathe sweet, the 

daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives 

a-sunning sit. 
In every street these tunes our 

ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to witta- 

wool 
Spring I the sweet Spring I 

Tlionua Nosh. 
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THE PASSIONATE SHEP- 
HERD TO HIS LOVE 

Come live with me and be my 

Love, 
And we will all the pleasures 

prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and 

field, 
And all the cragg? mountains 

yield. 



There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their 

flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of 

roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of 

myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we 
pull, 
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Fair llnM slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest 
gol(L 

A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber 

studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee 

move, 
Come live with me and be my 

Love. 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and 
me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance 
and sing 

For they delight each May- 
morning : 

If these delights thy mind may 
move. 

Then live with me and be my 
Love. 

Christopher Marlowe. 
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VOUNG LOVE 

O mistress mine, where are ] 

roaming; ? 
O stay and hear I your true love's 
coming 
That can sing botbhighand low. 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers' meeting — 
Every wise man's son doth 
know. 

What is love ? 'tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present 

laughter : 
What's to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty, — 
Then come kiss me, ^M 

Sweet-and-twenty, ^| 

Youth's a stuif wilt not endure.^^ 

William Sbakespeortki^l 

A SONG 

Thou art not fair, for all thy red 

and white, 
For all those rosy ornaments in 

thee,— 




art not sweet, though made 
of mere delight, 
'Or fiur, nor sweet— unless thou 

pity me 1 
will not sooth thy fancies; thou 
Shalt prove 

beauty is no beauty without 
love. 

>Yet love not me, nor seek not 

to allure 
ICy thoughts with beauty, were it 

more divine : 
i^; Thy smiles and kisses I cannot 

endure, 
111 not be wrapped up in those 

arms of thine : 
— Nowshow it, if thou be a woman 

right- 
Embrace and kiss and love me in 

despite! 

TtaomM Campion. 

AVOW 

Dear, if you change, I'll never 

choose again ; 
Sweet, if you shrink, 111 never 

think of love; 

B 7 



Fair, if you fail, I'll judge all 

beauty vain ; 
Wise, if too weak, more wits I'll 

never prove. 
Dear, sweet, fair, wise ! change, 

shrink, nor be not weak ; 
And, on my faith, my faith shall 

never break. 



Earth with her flowers 

sooner heaven adorn ; 
Heaven her bright stars through 

earth's dim globe shall move; 
Fire heat shall lose, and frosts of 

flowers be bom ; 
Air, made to shine, as black as 

hell shall prove ; 
Earth, heaven, fire, air, the world 

transformed shall view 
Ere I prove false to faith or 

strange to you. 

John Dowland. 

A SONG H 

Take, O take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the mom: 



But my kisses briog again, 

Bring again— 
Seals of love, but seal'd in vain, 

Sealed in vain 1 

William Shakespeare. 



SEPHESTIA'S SONG TO 
HER CHILD 

Weep not| my wanton, smile upon 

my knee ; 
When thou art old there's grief 

enough for thee. 
Mother's wag, pretty boy, 
Father's sorrow, father's joy ; 
When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me. 
He was glad, I was woe. 
Fortune changM made him so^ 
When he left his pretty boy 
Last his sorrow, first his joy. 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon 

my knee ; 
When thou art old there's grief 

enough for thee. 
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Streaming tears that never stii 
Like pearl drops from a flint, 
Fell by course from his eyes, 
Thatoneanother's place supplies 
Thus he grieved in every part, 
Tears of blood fell from his 

heart, 
When he left his pretty boy, 
Father's sorrow, father's joy. 
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Weep not, my wanton, smile upon 

my knee ; 
When thou art old there's grief 

enough for thee. 
The wanton smiled, father wept, 
Mother cried, baby leapt ; 
More he crow'd, more we cried, 
Nature could not sorrow hide 
He must go, he must kiss 
Child and mother, baby bless, 
For he left his pretty boy. 
Father's sorrow, father's joy. 
Weep not, my wanton, smile upon 

my knee ; 
When thou art old there's grief 

enough for thee. 

Rolmt Greene. 
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SPRINGTIME 

It was a lover and his lass 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey 

nonino ! 
That o'er the green corn-field did 

pass 
In the spring timet the only pretty 

ring time, 
When birds do sing hey ding a 

ding: 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

Between the acres of the rye 
These pretty country folks would 

lie: 
This carol they began that hour, 
How that life was but a flower : 

And therefore take the present 

time 
With a hey and a ho, and a bey 

nonino t 
For love is crownM with the prime 
In spring time, the only pretty 

ring time. 

When birds do sing hey ding a 

ding: 
Sweet lovers love the Spring, 

Vniliam Shakespeare. 
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FORSAKEN 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 

Say nay I say nay 1 for shame, 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay ! say nay! 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath loved thee so long 

In wealth and woe among ; 

And is thy heart so strong ^p 

As for to leave me thus ? ^§ 

Say nay 1 say nay 1 s 

And wilt thou leave me thus, ^s 

That hath given thee my heart S 

Never for to depart s 

Neither for pain nor smart ; «g 

And wilt thou leave me thus? ^ 

Say nay ! say nay ! s 

And wilt thou leave me thus, S 

And have no more pity S 

Of him that loveth thee? | 

Alas ! thy cruelty I S 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? s 




ROSALYND'S MADRIGAL 
Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with 
me, 

Now with his feet 
Within mine eyes he makes his 

nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast : 

My kisses are his daily feast 
And yet he robs me of my rest : 

Ah 1 wanton, will ye? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 

With pretty flight. 
And makes his pillow of my knee 

The livelong night 
Strike I my lute, he tunes the 

string ; 
He music plays if so I sing ; 
He lends me every lovely thing. 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting : 

Whist, wanton, will ye ? 

Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence. 
And bind you, when you long to 
play. 

For your offence ; 

13 



I'll shut my eyes to keep you in : 
I'll make you fast it for your sin; 
I'll count your power not worth a 

pin; 
—Alas I what hereby shall I wiii| 
If he gainsay me ? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 

With many a rod? 
He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god. 
Then sit thou safely on my knee, I 
And let thy bower my bosom be; [ 
Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee, | 
O Cupid I so thou pity me 
Spare not, but play thee 1 

Thomas Lodge. 



CUPID AND CAMPASPE 

Cupid and my Campasp^ played 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid: 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and 

arrows, 
His mother's doves, and team of 

sparrows ; 
Looses them too; then down he , 

throws 

14 



The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on's cheek (but none 

knows how) ; 
With these^ the crystal of his 

browi 
And then the dimple on his chin ; 
All these did my Campasp^ win : 
And last he set her both his 



She won, and Cupid blind did 

rise. 
O LoTet has she done this to 

thee? 
What shall, alas t becomeofme? 

John Ljlyt. 

LOVE 

Now what is love, I pray thee 

teU? 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasures and repentance 

dwell; 
It is perhaps that sandng bell 
That tolls all in to heaven or hell : 
And this is love, as I heard telL 

Now what is love, I pray thee 
say? 
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It is a work on holy day, 

It is December matched with 

May, 
When lusty bloods in fresh 

array 
Hear ten months after of their 

play: 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

Now what is love, I pray thee 

feign? 
It is a sunshine mixed with. 

rain; 
It is a g:eiitle, pleasing, pain ; 
A flower that dies and springs 

again. 
It is a No that would full fain : 
And this is love as I hear feign. 

Yet what is love, I pray thee say ? 

It is a pretty shady way, 

As well found out by night as 

day. 
It is a thing will soon deci 
~ I take the vantage whilst 
nay: 
Is love, as I hear say. 
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Now what is love, I pray ihee 

show ? 
A thing that creeps, it cannot 

go; 
A prize that passeth to and fro ; 
A thing for one, a thing for mo ; 
And he that proves shall find it 

so: 
And this is love, as I well know. 

Sir Walter 



THE HAPLESS LOVER 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made. 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing. 

Trees did grow and plants did 

spring; 

Every thing did banish moan 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn 

Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn, 

And there sung the dolefuU'st 
ditty 

That to hear it was great pity. 

17 



Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 
Tern, teru, by and by : 
That to hear her so complain 
Scarce I could from tears refrain 
For her griefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine own. 
—Ah, thought I, thou moum'st 

in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain : 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear 

thee, 
Ruthless beasts, they will not 

cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, be is dead. 
All thy friends are lapp'd in lead, 
All thy fellow birds do sing 
Careless of thy sorrowing : 
Even so, poor bird, like thee 
None alive will pity me. 

Richard Baniefield. 



ROSES 

Lady, when I behold the rosea 

sprouting 
Which clad in damask mantles 

deck the arbours, 
x8 



And then behold your lips where 

sweet love harbourSi 
My eyes present me with a double 

doubting: 
For viewing both alike, hardly my 

mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips, 

or your lips the roses. 

Anonymoiui. 



LOVE'S TYRANNY 

Fain would I change that note 
To which fond Love hath charm'd 

me, 
Long long to sing by rote, 
Fanc3ring that that harm'd me : 
Yet when this thought doth come 
* Love is the perfect sum 

Of all delight/ 
I have no other choice 
Either for pen or voice 

To sing or write. 

Oh Love I they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter. 

When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 

19 




Fair house of joy and bliss, 

Where truest pleasure is, 

I do adore thee : 

I know thee what thou art, 

I serve thee with my heart, 

And fall before thee ! 

AnoiiTiiious. 



THE FAITHLESS LOVER 



While that the sun with bis beams 

hot 
Scorched the fruits in vale and 

mountain, 
Philon the shepherd, late forgot. 
Sitting beside a crystal fountain, 
In shadow of a green oak tree 
Upon his pipe this song pla^d he: 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue 

Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu. 

Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for 

new love. 

So long as I was in your sight 
I was your heart, your soul, and 
treasure ; 
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And evermore jrou sobb'd and 

sigh'd 
Burning in flames beyond all 

measure : 
—Three da:irs endured your love 

tome, 
And it was lost in other three I 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue 

Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, 

Love; 
Tour mind is light, soon lost for 

new love. 



Another shepherd you did see 
To whom your heart was soon 

enchainM ; 
Full soon your love was leapt 

from me. 
Full soon my place he had 

obtained. 
Soon came a third, your love to 

win. 
And we were out and he was 

in. 
Adieu, Love, adieu. Love, untrue 

Love, 
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Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, 

Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for. _ 

new love. h 

Sure you have made me passing:'* 

glad 
That you your mind so soon 

removed, 
Before that I the leisure bad 
Tochoose you for mybest belovM: 
For all your love was past and 

done 
Two days before it was begun :— 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue 

Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, 

Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for 

new love. 

AnonymonKJ 




A SONG 

Tell me where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head II 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, Reply. 



It is engender'd in the eyes ; 
With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell ; 
ill begin it,— Ding, dong, belL 
— Diiigy dong, belL 

William 



A DIRGE 

Weep you no more, sad foun- 
tains: — 
What need j^u flow so fast? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven's sun dothgentlywastel 
But my Sun's heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 



Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets : — 
Doth not the sun rise smiling. 
When fair at even he sets? 
—Rest jrou, then, rest, sad 
! 

23 



Melt not in weeping I 
While Sh« lies sleeping 
Softly now softly lies, 
Sleeping I 

AOODyttUfOMr9 

LOVE'S TOKEN 

My true-love hath my heart, a 

I have his, 
By just exchange one for another' 

given : 
I hold his dear, and mine he 

cannot miss, 
There never was a better bai 

gain driven : 
My true-love hath my heart, : 

I have his. 
His heart in me keeps him and' 

me in one. 
My heart in him his thoughts 

and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once i 

was his own, 
I cherish his because in me it" 

bides : 
My true-love bath my heart, and 

I have his. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 
24 
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A LAND DIRGE 

Call for the robin-redbreast and 

the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they 

hover 
And with leaves and flowers do 

cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied 

men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouse, and the 

mole 
To rear him hillocks that shall 

keep him warm. 
And, when gay tombs are robb'd, 

sustain no harm ; 
But keep the wolf far thence, 

that's foe to men. 
For, with his nails, he '11 dig them 

up again. 

John Webster. 

A SEA DIRGE 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

25 



But doth suffer a sea-change 
: Into something rich and strange. 

[ Sea nymphs hou rly ring bis knell : 

I Hark I now I hear them, — 

L Ding, dong, belL 

^^^H William Shftkeapean. 

^^F THE HAPPY LIFE 
' Art thou poor, yet bast thou 
golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content I 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind 
perplex'd ? 
O punishment I 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools 

are vex'd 
To add to golden numbers, golden 

□umbers ? 
O sweet content I O sweet, O 

sweet content I 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey 

nonny nonny I 

Canst drink the waters of the 
I crisped spring ? 

O sweet content 1 
26 



Swimm'st thou in wealth, yet 

sink'st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment I 
Then he that patiently want's 

burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, 

a king I 
O sweet content I O sweet, O 

sweet content I 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely 

face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey 

nonny nonny I 

Thomas Dicker. 



VANITAS 

This Life, which seems so fair, 
Is like a bubble blown up in the 

air 
By sporting children's breath, 
Who chase it everywhere 
And strive who can most motion 

it bequeath. 
And though it sometimes seem 

of its own might 

27 



Like to an eye of gold to be fix'd 

there, 
And firm to hover in that empty 

height, 
That only is because it is so 

light. 
— But in that pomp it doth not 

long appear; 
For when 'tis most admired, in a 

thought, 
Because it erst was nought, it 

turns to nought. 

WiUiua Dnutunoiid. 
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OLD AGE 

His golden locks time hath to ] 

silver turned ;— 
(O time too swift, O swiftness I 

never ceasing). 
His youth 'gainst time and age I 

hath ever spurn'd, 
But spurn'd in vain ; youth wanetb I 

by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are | 

flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots anil I 

ever green. 



:is helmet now shall make a hive 

for beeSi 
And, lovers* sonnets turned to 

holy psalms, 
A man-at-arms must now serve 

on his knees. 
And feed on prayers, which are 

all his alms: 
But though from court to cottage 

he depart. 
His saint is sure of his unspotted 

heart 

George Pede. 

A MOURNFUL SONG 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time 
with my salt tears ; 
Yet slower, yet: O faintly, gentle 
springs ; 
List to the heavy part the music 
bears. 
Woe weeps out her division 
when she sings. 
Droop herbs and flowers ; 
Fall grief in showers. 
Our beauties are not ours ; 
O, I could still, 
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Like melting: snow upon some I 
craggy hill, 
Drop, drop, drop, drop, 
Since nature's pride is now a 
withered daffodil. 

Ben Jonaon. 

LOVE A-DYING 
Since there's no help, come let us 

kiss and part, — 
Nay I have done, you get no 

more of me ; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all 

my heart. 
That thus so cleanly I myself can 

free; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all 

our vows, 
And when we meet at any time 

again. 
Be it not seen in either of our 

brows 
That we one jot of former love 

retain. 
Now at the last gasp of love's 

latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion 

speechless lies, 
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When faith is kneeling by his 

bed of death, 
And innocence is dosing up his 

eyesi 

—Now if thou would'sty when all 

have given him over, 
From death to life thou might* st 

him yet recover I 

Michael Dntytoo. 

MELANCHOLY 

Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly : 
There's nought in tbis life sweet. 
If man were wise to see't. 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest Melancholy I 
Welcome, folded arms, and fizM 

eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that* s fastened to the 

ground, 
A tongue chain'd up without a 

sound I 
Fountain-heads and pathless 

groves, 
Places which pale passion loves I 
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Moonlight walks, when all the 

fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and 

owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan I 
These are the sounds wefeedupon; 
Then stretch our bones in a still 

gloomy valley; 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as 

lovely melancholy. 

John Fletcher. 

CONSTANCY 

Werelasbaseas is the lowlyplain, 
And you, my Love, as high as 

heaven above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me 

your humble swain 
Ascend to heaven, in honour ot 

my Love. 
Were I as high as heaven above 

the plain, 
And you, my Love, as humble and 

as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of 

the main, 
Whereso'er you were, with you 

my love should go. 
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Were you the earth, dear Love, 

and I the skies. 
My love should shine on 3rou like 

to the sun, 
And look upon 3rou with ten 

thousand qres 
Till heaven wax'd blind, and till 

the world were done. 

Whereso'er I am, below, or else 

above you, 
Whereso'er you are, my heart 

shall truly love you. 

Joshua Sylvester. 

MORTALITY 

Come, cheerful day, part of my 
life to me ; 
For while thou vieVst me with 
thy fading light 
Part of my life doth still depart 
with thee. 
And I still onward haste to my 
last night : 
Time's fatal wings do ever for- 
ward fly — 
So every day we live, a day we 
die. 
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But O ye nigbts, ordain'd for| 
barren rest, 
How are my days deprived of| 
life in you 
When heavy sleep my soul hath-] 
dispossest, 
By feignM death life sweetly to \ 
renew I 
Part of my life, in that, you life 

deny: 
So every day we live, a day we 
die. 

Thonua Cftmpion. 



ASPATIA-S SONG 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear; 

Say, I died true. 



My love was false, but I was firm | 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth I 

Francis Beaumont tmd | 
John Fletcher. 
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